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MEN AND PLACES. 


Nor the least interesting of the many phases of 
the law of the association of ideas is the curious 
result produced in the human mind by the con- 
nection of ideas which are, as Locke says, ‘in 
themselves not at all of kin,’ but which are united 
wholly owing to chance or custom. Such ideas, 
he adds, ‘come to be so united in some men’s 
minds that it is very hard to separate them ; they 
always keep in company, and the one no sooner 
at any time comes into the understanding, than 
its associate appears with it ; and if they are more 
than two which are thus united, the whole gang, 
always inseparable, show themselves together.’ To 
enter fully into even this one branch of association 
would be too great a task, since it is evident that 
there are many ideas which are suggested to all 
men alike by other ideas that are ‘not at all of 
kin,’ and that, moreover, everybody has certain 
private ideas which inevitably suggest others, In 
reference to places, Charles Lamb, for example, 
once raised an indignant howl by asserting that 
the little pie-shop in a certain murky London 
thoroughfare was dearer to him than a moun- 
tain. And so it is with all of us: every man has 
some place which is dear to him owing to happy 
associations. But the connection that exists 
in the minds of the great reading public be- 
tween men and places is only one phase of this 
branch. 

It has frequently been observed that it is just 
as impossible to think of Sinai without the Law- 
giver as it would be to think of Jerusalem with- 
out including the Man of Sorrows. This is per- 
fectly true; and of the association of great lives 
with particular places there are many more ex- 
amples. Imagine Greece without Homer ; Rome 
without Horace; Genoa without Columbus ; 
Venice without Titian ; Antwerp without Rubens ; 
Florence without Dante; Weimar without Goethe 
and Schiller—all are equally impossible. In our 
own country there are scores of names which are 
inseparably linked to places, To specialists and 


students there are many more; but examples 


known to all will amply suffice to show the 
connection. 

Take first the rivers, which every true poet 
loves, and of which many of our greatest bards 
have sung. Think of the Avon without Shake- 
speare! The Doon, even without the adjective 
‘bonnie,’ cannot be thought of without recalling 
memories of Burns; and the Tweed, the gentle 
ripple of which could be heard by those present 
at the death of the great novelist, will ever be 
associated with the genius of Scott. Then imagine 
the Ouse without Bunyan and Cowper ; the Dove 
without dear old Izaak and his companion Charles 
Cotton; the Trent without Byron and Kirke 
White; the Thames without the bard of Twick- 
enham ! 

As to places, who can think of the Lake Coun- 
try without Wordsworth, Wilson, Coleridge, De 
Quincey—and, inter alia, of some nebulous pass- 
ages in the Confessions of an Opium Eater—Southey, 
Harriet Martineau, and others? Or can anybody 
imagine Sheffield without Chantrey, Montgomery, 
or Ebenezer Elliott, whose rugged rhymes did so 
much towards the repeal of the corn laws? Toa 
section of the reading public, Darwin is always 
associated with the Kentish village of Down, just 
as another section cannot think of Bournemouth 
without Keble. Nor can one think of New- 
castle without Stephenson; Gadshill without 
Dickens ; Kensington without Thackeray ; Dean 
Prior, ‘in dull Devonshire, without Herrick ; or 
Eversley without Charles Kingsley. 

Edinburgh and London, the two great literary 
centres, are more especially peculiar in this respect, 
since many names are suggested at mention of the 
former, and some districts of the metropolis recall 
hosts of memories. Modern Athens is principally 
associated with the names of the famous contrib- 
utors to the Edinburgh Review and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. As to London, Chelsea is perhaps the 
most prolific district in suggestions of this kind. 
Carlyle, of course, comes first with everybody. 
Addison, Steele, Sir Thomas More, the Earl of 
Orrery, Locke, Boyle, Dean Swift, Arbuthnot, J. M. 
W. Turner, D. G. Rossetti, Sir Christopher Wren, 
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Leigh Hunt, Horace Walpole—these are a few of 
the names that will occur to most people at the 
mention of Chelsea. The district of which Fleet 
Street may be called the centre has also many 
great names connected with it. Fleet Street itself 
at once suggests Johnson, Goldsmith, and Fielding ; 
the India House cannot be thought of without 
the gentle Elia; and the General Post-office con- 
jures up memories of Trollope and other modern 
literary men. 


of any of those famous battles in which British 
arms have proved victorious, Think of Agincourt, 
Cressy, ‘immortal Waterloo,’ and many other 
places, and what a flood of names rush through 
the memory! Longfellow says: ‘Even scenes 
unlovely in themselves become clothed in beauty 
when illuminated by the imagination, as faces in 
themselves become so by the expression of thought 
and feeling ; and this special interest that attaches 
to places by the association of great lives or great 


These examples suffice to show how closely deeds serves not only to transform those places ; 


united in the mind men and places are. Even in 
the case of living authors or politicians, everybody 
must have noticed how inseparably connected the 
association is ; and in addition to those names and 
places which are familiar to everybody, there are 
others which appeal to a limited circle only. 

It is not without significance to note that, 
although a certain amount of interest is attached 
to the birthplace of a great man, posterity gene- 
rally associates him with the place where the 
work for which he is famous was accomplished. 
Few people, for example, think of the birthplace 
of Macaulay, of Richardson, of Nelson, of Welling- 
ton, or of Havelock. There are exceptions, it is 
true; but the exceptions in the case of really great 
men might be counted on the fingers of both 
hands, even when they have spent the greater 
portion of their lives in their birthplace. It is 
strange, too, that if a place produces one eminent 
man, it generally produces others ; and that if a 
list be made of the birthplaces of the sixty most 
eminent men—confining the list to those who 
were dead by 1860—it will be found that about 
one-third of that number were born in London, 
although, it need scarcely be said, the metropolis 
never had one-third of our population, Among 
the poets, the capital produced Milton, Spenser, 
Chaucer, Ben Jonson, W. Blake, Pope, and Keats. 
Besides these, Defoe, Canning, Sir Sonal More, 
Bacon, Becket, Turner, Landseer, Gibbon, and 
Bentham were also Londoners. Both the north 


it also helps to keep in the memory much which 
should never be forgotten. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
By Grant ALLEN, AuTHOR oF ‘IN ALL SHADES,’ ETC, 
CHAPTER L.—THE CAP MARTIN CATASTROPHE, 


As Warren Relf paused there on the step of 
the carriage one second, before he jumped, he 
was dimly aware of a curious fact that caught 
his attention, sideways, even at that special 
moment of doubt and danger : many other doors 
on the landward side of the train stood also open, 
and other passengers beside himself, with fear and 
surprise depicted visibly on their pale faces, were 
stepping out, irresolute, just as he himself had 
done, upon the narrow footboard. Could they 
have heard the struggle? he wondered vaguely 
to himself. Could they have gained some hasty 
inkling of the tragic event that had taken place, 
so secretly, all unknown as he supposed, in his 
own compartment? Had some neighbouring 
traveller caught faintly the muflled sounds of a 
desperate fight? Had he suspected an attack 
upon some innocent passenger? Had he sig- 
nalled the guard to stop the train? for it was 
slowing still, slowing yet more sensibly and cer- 
tainly each moment. More and more pale faces 
now appeared at the doors; and a Frenchman 


and the extreme south of England are badly repre- , standing on the footboard of the next compart- 
sented on the list; while the district around , ment, a burly person of military appearance, with 
Stratford-on-Avon, the county of Devonshire, an authoritative air, cried aloud in a voice of 


and in the neighbourhood of Wiltshire, have 
been disproportionately successful. Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Samuel Johnson, Macaulay, Latimer, 
Richardson, and Bishop Butler were all born 
within a comparatively small district, of which 
Stratford is the centre. Bristol, and the coun- 
ties adjacent to it, produced Locke, Fielding, 
Hobbes, Chatterton, Addison, Clarendon, and 
others; whilst in Devonshire were born Marl- 
borough, Coleridge, Raleigh, Hooker, and Rey- 
nolds, Taking the list of sixty men, and going 
through the whole, it will be found that about 
one-tenth of the covuiry has produced more 
than half its greatest men. It is therefore not 
surprising that certain districts should be so full 
of interesting associations, whilst others are abso- 
lutely barren, seeing that the birthplaces of men 
of genius are not scattered over the whole of Eng- 
land, but massed together. Among contemporary 
poets, London still maintains a good average, for 
it produced both Browning and Swinburne. In 
regard to novelists, it is strange that Portsmouth 
in this century has produced two—Charles 
Dickens and Walter Besant. 

Another interesting phase of the association of 
men with places is shown when one hears or reads 


uick command, ‘Sautez, donc! Sautez!’ At 
the word, Warren leaped, he knew not why, from 
the doomed carriage. The Frenchman leaped at 
the self-same moment. All down the train, a 
dozen or two of passengers followed suit as if by 
a concerted order. Warren had no idea in his 
own mind what was really happening, but he 
knew the train had slackened speed immensely, 
and that he had landed on his feet and hands on 
the rubbly bank with no more result, so far as 
he himself could see just then, than a sprained 
ankle and some few bleeding wounds on his knees 
and elbows. 

Next instant a horrible crash resounded through 
the air, and bellowed and echoed with loud rever- 
beration from the rocky walls of those sheer preci- 
pices. Thud, thud, thud followed close on the 
crash, as carriage after carriage shocked fiercely 
against the engine and the compartments in frout 
of it. Then a terrible sight met his eyes. The 
train had just reached the ledge of cliff beyond, 
and with a wild rocking disappeared all at once 
over the steep side into the sea below. Nothing 
in life is more awful in its unexpectedness than 
a great railway accident. Before Warren had 
even time to know what was taking place by his 
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side, it was all over, The train had fallen in one 
huge mass over the edge of the cliff, and Hugh 
Massinger, with his eleven thousand pounds safe 
in his pocket, was hurried away without warning 
or reprieve into ten fathoms deep of blue Mediter- 
ranean. 

Everybody remembers the main features of that 
terrific accident, famous in the history of French 
railway disasters as the Cap Martin catastrophe. 
Shortly after passing Roquebrune station (where 
the through-trains do not stop), one of the engine- 
wheels became loosened by a violent shock against 
a badly-laid sleeper, and, thus acting as a natural 
brake, brought the train almost to a stand-still for 
a few seconds, just opposite the very dangerous 
ledge known locally as the Borrigo escarpment. 
The engine there left the rails with a jerk, and 
many of the passengers, seeing something serious 
was likely to take place, seized the opportunity, 
just before the crash, of opening the doors on the 
landward side, and leaping from the train while 
it had reached its slowest rate of motion, on the 
very eve of its final disaster. One instant later, 
the engine oscillated violently and stopped alto- 
gether ; the other carriages telescoped against it ; 
and the entire train, thrown off its balance with 
a terrible wrench, toppled over the sheer precipice 
at the side into the deep water that skirts the foot 
of the neighbouring mountains, That was the 
whole familiar story as the public at large came, 
bit by bit, to learn it afterwards. But for the 
moment, the stunned and horrified passengers on 
the bank of the torrent only knew that a fright- 
ful accident had taken place with incredible 
rapidity, and that the train itself, with many of 
their fellow-travellers seated within, had sunk 
like lead in the twinkling of an eye to the 
bottom of the bay, leaving the few survivors there 
on dry land aghast at the inexpressible sudden- 
ness and awfulness of this appalling calamity. 

As for Warren Relf, amid the horror of his 
absorbing life-and-death struggle with Hugh Mas- 
singer, and the abiding awe of its terrible con- 
summation, he had never even noticed the angry 
jerking of the loosened wheel, the whir that jarred 
the shaken carriages, the growing oscilla- 
tion from side to side, the evident imminence of 
some alarming accident. Sudden as the cata- 
strophe was to all, to him it was more sudden 
and unexpected than to any one. Till the actual 
crash itself came, indeed, he did not realise why 
the other passengers were hanging on so strangely 
to the narrow footboard. The whole episode 
happened in so short a space of time—thirty 
seconds at best—that he had no opportunity to 
collect and recover his scattered senses. He 
merely recognised at first in some stunned and 
shattered fashion that he was well out of the 
fatal train, and that a dozen sufferers lay stretched 
in evident pain and danger on the low bank of 
earth beside him, 

For all the passengers had not fared so well in 
their escape as he himself had done. Many of 
them had suffered serious hurt in their mad jump 
from the open doorway, alighting on jagged points 
of broken stone, or rolling down the sides of the 
steep ravine into the dry bed of the winter torrent. 
The least injured turned with one accord to help 
and tend their wounded companions, But as for 
the train itself, it had simply disappeared. It 
was as though it had never been. Scarcely a sign 


of it showed on the unrutiled water. Falling 
sheer from the edge of that precipitous crag into 
the deep bay, it had sunk like a stone at once to 
the very bottom. Only a few fragments of broken 
wreckage appeared here and there floating loose 
upon the surface, Hardly a token remained 
beside to show the outer world where that whole 
long line of laden carriages had toppled over 
bodily into the profound green depths that still 
smiled so sweetly between Roquebrune and 
Mentone. 

For a while, distracted by this fresh horror, 
Warren could only think of the dead and 
wounded. His own torn and blood-stained con- 
dition excited no more attention or curiosity now 
on the part of bystanders than that of many 
others among his less fortunate fellow-passengers. 
Nor did he even reflect with any serious realisa- 
tion that Elsie was saved and his own char- 
acter practically vindicated. The new shock had 
deadened the sense and vividness of the old one. 
In the face of so awful and general a calamity 
as this, his own private fears and doubts and 
anxieties seemed to shrink for the moment into 
absolute insignificance. 

In time, however, it began slowly to dawn upon 
his bewildered mind that other trains might 
come up from Monaco or Mentone and dash 
madly among the broken débris of the shattered 
carriages, Whatever caused their own accident 
might cause accidents also to approaching engines. 
Moreover, the wounded lay scattered about on all 
sides upon the track, some of them in a condi- 
tion in which it might indeed be difficult or 
even dangerous to remove them. Somebody must 
certainly go forward to Mentone to warn the 
chef de gare and to fetch up assistance. After a 
hurried consultation with his nearest neighbours, 
Warren took upon himself the task of messenger. 
He started off at once on this needful errand, and 
plunged with a heart now strangely aroused into 
the deep darkness of the last remaining tunnel. 

His sprained ankle caused him terrible pain at 
every step; but the pain itself, joined with the 
consciousness of performing an imperative duty, 
kept his mind from dwelling too much for the 
moment on his own altered yet perilous situa- 
tion, As he dragged one foot wearily after the 
other through that long tunnel, his thoughts con- 
centrated themselves for the time being on but 
one object—to reach Mentone and prevent any 
further serious accident. 

When he had arrived at the station, however, 
and despatched help along the line to the other 
suflerers from the terrible disaster, he had time |}, 
to reflect in peace for a while upon the sudden 
change this great public calamity had wrought 
in his own private position, The danger of mis- 
apprehension had been removed by the accident 
as if by magic. Unless he himself chose to 
reveal the facts, no soul on earth need ever 
know a word of that desperate struggle with 
mad Hugh Massinger in the wrecked railway 
carriage. Even supposing the bodies were ulti- 
mately dredged up or recovered by divers, no 
suspicion could now — attach to his own 
conduct. The wound on Hugh’s head would 
doubtless be attributed to the fall alone ; though 
the chance of the body being recognisable at all 
after so horrible a catastrophe would indeed be 


slight, considering the way the carriages had 
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doubled up like so much trestle-work upon one 
another before finally falling. Elsie was saved ; 
that much at least was now secured. She need 
know nothing. Unless he himself were ever 
tempted to tell her the ghastly truth, that terrible 
episode of the death-struggle in the doomed train 
might remain for ever a sealed book to the woman 
for whose sake it had all been enacted. 

Warren’s mind, therefore, was made up at once. 
All things considered, it had become a sacred duty 
for him now to hold his tongue for ever and ever 
about the entire incident. No man is bound to 
criminate himself ; above all, no man is bound to 
expose himself when innocent to an unjust yet 
overwhelming suspicion of murder. But that was 
not all. Elsie’s happiness depended entirely upon 
his rigorous silence. To tell the whole truth, 
even to her, would be to expose her shrinking 
and delicate nature to a painful shock, as pro- 
found as it was unnecessary, and as lasting as it 
was cruel, The more he thought upon it, the 
more plain and clear did his duty shine forth 
before him. Chance had supplied him with a 
strange means of honourable escape from what 
had seemed at first sight an insoluble dilemma. 
It would be folly and worse, under his present 
conditions, for him to refuse to profit by its 
unconscious suggestion. 

Yet more: he must decide at once without 
delay upon his line of action, News of the 
catastrophe would be telegraphed, of course, im- 
mediately to England. Elsie would most likely 
learn the whole awful episode that very evening 
at her hotel in London: he could hear the very 
cries of the street boys ringing in his ears: 
‘Speshul Edition, Appalling Railway Accident 
on the Riviayrer! Great Loss of Life! A 
Train Precipitated into the Mediterranean!’ If 
not, she would at anyrate read the alarming 
news in an agony of terror in the morning 
papers. She knew Warren himself was returning 
to San Remo by that very train. She did not 
know that Hugh was likely to be one of his 
fellow-passengers. She must not hear of the 
accident for the first time from the columns of 
the Times or the Pall Mall Gazette. He must 
telegraph over at once and relieve beforehand 
her natural anxiety for her future husband’s 
safety. But Hugh's name and fate need not be 
mentioned, at least for the present; he could 
reserve that revelation for a more convenient 
season. To publish it, indeed, would be in part 
to incriminate himself, or at least to arouse unjust 

e drove to the telegraph office, worn out as 
he was with pain and excitement, and despatched 
a hasty message that moment to Elsie: ‘There 
has been a terrible accident to the train near 
Mentone, but I am not hurt, at least to speak 
of—only a few slight sprains and _ bruises. 
Particulars in papers. Affectionately, Warren,’ 
And then he drove back to the scene of the 
catastrophe. 


It was a week before all the bodies were 
dredged up by relays of divers from the wreck 
of that ill-fated and submerged train. Hugh 
Massinger’s was one of the last to be recovered. 
It was found, minus a large part of the clothing, 


up at all again. His money indeed had perished 
with him. 

j They buried all that remained of that volcanic 
life on the sweet and laughing hillside at Mentone. 
A plain marble cross marks the spot where he 
rests. On the plinth stand graven those pro- 
phetic lines from the plaintive proem to A Lifes 
Philosophy : 

Here, by the haven with the hoary trees, 
O lurid poet's heart, lie still : 
No longer strive amid tempestuous seas 
To curb wild waters to thy wayward will. 
Above thy grave 
Wan olives wave, 


And oleanders court deep-laden bees. 


That nought of fulfilment might be wanting 
to his prayer, Warren Relf with his own hand 
planted a blushing oleander above the mound 
where that fiery poet’s heart lay still for ever. 
He had nothing but pity in his soul for Hugh’s 
wasted powers. A splendid life, marred in the 
making by its own headstrong folly. And Wini- 
fred, who loved him, and whose heart he broke, 
lay silent in the self-same grave beside him. 


CHAPTER LI.—NEXT OF KIN WANTED. 


The recovery of Hugh’s body from the shattered 
train gave Warren Relf one needful grain of 
internal comfort. He identified that pale and 
wounded corpse with reverent care, and waited 
in solemn suspense and unspoken anxiety for the 
result of the customary post-mortem examination. 
The doctors’ report reassured his soul. Death 
had resulted, so the medical evidence conclusively 
proved, not from the violent injuries observed on 
the skull, and apparently produced, they said, 
by a blow against the carriage door, but from 
asphyxiation, due to drowning. Hugh was still 
alive, then, when the train went over! His heart 
still beat and his breath still came and went 
feebly till the actual moment of the final cata- 
strophe. It was the accident, not Warren’s hand, 
that killed him. Innocent as Warren knew him- 
self to be, he was glad to learn from this authorita- 
tive source that even unintentionally he had not 
made himself Hugh Massinger’s accidental execu- 
tioner. 

But in any case they must break the news 
gently to Elsie. Warren's presence was needed 
in the south for the time being, to see after 
Winifred’s funeral and other necessary domestic 
arrangements, So Edie went over to England on 
the very first day after the fact of Hugh’s dis- 
2 een in the missing train had become gener- 
ally known to the little world of San Remo, to 
soften the shock for her with sisterly tenderness, 
By a piece of rare good fortune, Hugh Massinger’s 
name was not mentioned at all in the earlier tele- 
grams, even after it was fairly well known at 
Mentone and Monte Carlo that the lucky winner, 
whose success was in everybody’s mouth just then, 
had perished in one of the lost carriages. The 
despatches only spoke in vague terms of ‘an 
English gentleman lately arrived on the Riviera, 
who had all but succeeded in breaking the bank 
that day at Monte Carlo, and was returning to 
San Remo, elated by success, with eleven thou- 
sand pounds of winnings in his pocket.’ It was 


which the sea had torn off. The eleven thou-|not in the least likely that Elsie would dream of 
sand pounds in French bank-notes never turned | recognising her newly bereaved cousin under this 
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highly improbable and generalised description— 
especially when Winifred, as she well knew, was 
lying dead meanwhile, the victim of his cold and 
selfish cruelty, at the pension at San Remo. Edie 
would be the first to bring her the strange and 
terrible news of Hugh’s sudden death. arren 
himself stopped behind at Mentone, as in duty 
bound, to identify the body formally at the legal 
inguiry. 

e had another reason, too, for wishing to 
break the news to Elsie through Edie’s mouth 
rither than personally. For Edie knew nothing, 
of course, of the deadly struggle in the doomed 
train, of that hand-to-hand battle for life and 
honour; and she could therefore with truth 
unfold the whole story exactly as Warren wished 
Elsie first to learn it. For her, there was nothing 
more to tell than that Hugh, with incredible 
levity and brutal want of feeling, had gone over 
to Monte Carlo to gamble openl at the public 
tables, on the very days while his poor young 
wife, killed inch by inch by his settled neglect, 
lay dead in her lonely lodging at San Remo: 
that he had returned a couple of evenings later 
with his ill-gotten gains upon the fated train : 
and that, falling over into the sea with the 
carriages from which Warren just barely escaped 
with dear life, he was drowned in his place in one 
of the shattered and sunken compartments. That 
was all: and that was bad enough in all con- 
science. What need to burden Elsie’s gentle soul 
any further with the more hideous concoinitants 
of that unspeakable tragedy ? 

Elsie bore the news with far greater fortitude 
than Edie in her most sanguine mood could have 
expected. Winifred’s death had sunk so deep 
into the fibres of her soul that Hugh’s seemed to 
affect her far less by comparison. She had learnt 
to know him now in all his baseness. It was the 
recognition of the man’s own inmost nature that 
had cost her dearest. ‘Let us never speak of him 
again, dear Warren,’ she wrote to her betrothed, 
a few days later. ‘Let him be to us as though he 
had never existed. Let his name be not so much 
as mentioned between us. It pains and grieves 
me ten thousand times more, Warren, to think 
that for such a man’s sake as he was, I should so 
long have refused to accept the love of such a 
man as I now know you to be.’ 

Those are the hardest words a woman can utter. 
To unsay their love is to women unendurable. 
But Elsie no longer shrank from unsaying it. 
Shame and remorse for her shattered ideal 
possessed her soul. She knew she had done the 
true man wrong by so long rejecting him for the 
sake of the false one. 


At sand-girt Whitestrand, meanwhile, all was 
turmoil and confusion. The news of the young 
Squire’s tragic death, following so close at the 
heel of his frail little wife’s, spread horror and 
surprise through the whole community. The 
vicar’s wife was all agog with excitement. The 
reticule trembled on her palpitating wrist as she 
went the round of her neighbours with the sur- 

rising intelligence. Nobody knew what might 
1appen next, now the last of the Meyseys was 
dead and gone, while the sandbanks were spread- 
ing half a mile to seaward, and the very river was 
turned from its course by encroaching hummocks 
into a new-cut channel. The mortgagees, to be 


sure, were safe with their money. Not only was 
the property now worth on a rough computation 
almost as much as it had ever been, but Winifred’s 
life had been heavily insured, and the late Mr 
Massinger’s estate, the family attorney remarked 
with a cheerful smile, was far more than solvent— 
in fact, it would prove a capital inheritance for 
some person or persons unknown, the heirs-at-law 
and next-of-kin of the last possessor. But goo 
business lay in store, no doubt, for the profes- 
sion still. Deceased had probably died intestate. 
Endless questions would thus be opened out in 
delicious vistas before the entranced legal vision. 
The marriage being subsequent to the late Married 
Woman’s Property Act, Mrs Massinger’s will, if 
any, must be found and proved. The next of kin 
and heir-at-law must be hunted up. Protracted 
litigation would probably ensue ; rewards would 
be offered for certificates of birth; records of 
impossible marriages would be freely advertised 
for, with tempting suggestions of pecuniary recom- 
‘ager to the lucky discoverer. Research would 

stimulated in parish clerks ; affidavits would 

sworn to with charming recklessness ; rival 
claimants would commit unblushing alternative 
perjuries on their own account, with frank dis- 
regard of common probability. It would rain 
fees. The estate would dissolve itself bodily by 
slow degrees in a quagmire of expenses. And all 
for the benefit of the good attorneys! The family 
lawyer, in the character of Danaé—for this occasion 
only, and without prejudice—would hold out his 
hands to catch the golden shower. A learned 
profession would no doubt profit in the end to a 
distinct amount by the late Mr Massinger’s touch- 
ing disregard of testamentary provision for his 
unknown relations, 

Alas for the ips ees of the learned gentlemen ! 
The question of inheritance proved itself in the 
end far easier and less complex than the family 
attorney in his professional zeal had at first anti- 
cipated. Everything unravelled itself with dis- 
gusting simplicity. The estate might almost as 
well have been unencumbered. The late Mrs 
Massinger had left no will, and the property had 
therefore devolved direct by common law upon 
her surviving husband. This was awkward. If 
only now, any grain of doubt had existed in any 
way as to the fact that the late Mrs Massinger 
had predeceased her unfortunate husband, legal 
acumen might doubtless have suggested innumer- 
able grounds of action for impossible claimants 
on either side of the two families, But unhappily 
for the exercise of legal acumen, the case as it 
stvod was ‘all most horribly plain sailing. Hugh 
Massinger, Esquire, having inherited in due course 
from his deceased wife, the estate must go in the 


first place to Hugh Massinger himself, in person. 
And Hugh Massinger himself having died intestate, 


it must go in the next place to Hugh Massinger’s 
nearest representative. True, there still remained 
the agreeable and exciting research for the missing 
heir-at-law ; but the pursuit of hunting up the 
heir-at-law to a given known indisputable possessor 
is as nothing in the eyes of a keen sportsman 
ig sage with the Homeric joy of battle involved 
in the act of setting the representatives of two 
rival and uncertain claims to fight it out, tooth 
and nail together, on the free and open arena of 
the Court of Probate. It was with a sigh of 


regret, therefore, that the family attorney, | 
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easy man, drew up the advertisement which closed | play to it.—Suppose, then, we pin it down to a 


for ever his vain hopes of a disputed succession 
between the moribund houses of Massinger and 
Meysey, and confined his possibilities of lucrative 
litigation to exploiting the house of Massinger 
alone, for his own use, enjoyment, and fruition. 

It was some two or three weeks after Hugh 
Massinger’s tragic death that Edie Relf chanced 
to observe in the Agony Column of that morn- 
ing’s Times a notice couched in the following 


precise and poetical language : 
‘HucH Masstncer, Esquire, deceased, late of 


Whitestrand Hall, in the county of Suffolk.— 
Any person or persons claiming to represent the 
heir or heirs-at-law and next of kin of the above- 
named gentleman (who died at Mentone, in the 
Department of the Alpes Maritimes, in the 
French Republic, on or about the 17th day of 
November last past) are hereby requested to 
apply immediately to ALFRED HEBERDEN, Esq., 
Whitestrand, Suffolk, solicitor to the said Hugh 
Massinger.’ 

Edie mentioned the matter at once to Warren, 

who had come over from France as soon as 
he had completed the necessary arrangements at 
San Remo and Mentone; but Warren heard it 
all with extreme disinclination. He couldn’t 
bear even to allude to the fact in speaking 
to Elsie. Directly or indirectly, he could never 
inherit the estate of the man whose life he had 
been so nearly instrumental in shortening. And 
if Elsie was soon, as he hoped, to become his 
wife, he would necessarily participate in whatever 
benefit Elsie might derive from inheriting the 
relics of Hugh Massinger’s ill-won Whitestrand 
roperty. 
4. Yo, no,’ he said. ‘The estate was simply 
the price of blood. He married that poor little 
woman for nothing else but for the sake of 
Whitestrand. He killed her by slow degrees 
through his neglect and cruelty. If he hadn't 
married her, he would never have been master 
of that wretched place: if he hadn’t married 
her, he would have had nothing of his own 
to leave to Elsie. I can’t touch it, and I won't 
touch it. So that’s fiat, Edie. It’s the price 
of blood. Let it, too, perish with him.’ 

‘But oughtn’t you at least to mention it to 
Elsie?’ Edie asked with her plain straight- 
forward English common-sense. ‘It’s her busi- 
ness more than it’s yours, you know, Warren. 
Oughtn’t you at least to give her the option 
of accepting or refusing her own property ?— 
It’s very kind of you, of course, to decide for 
her beforehand so cavalierly.—Perhaps, you see, 
when she learns she’s an heiress, she may be 
inclined to transfer her affections elsewhere.’ 

Warren smiled. That was a point of view 
that had never occurred to him. Your male 
lover makes so sure of his prey: he hardly 
allows in his own mind the possibility of rejec- 
tion. But still he prevaricated. ‘I wouldn't 
tell her about it, just yet at least,’ he answered 
hesitatingly. ‘We don’t know, after all, that 
Elsie’s really the heir-at-law at all, if it comes 
to that. Let’s wait and see. Perhaps some other 
claimant may turn up for the property.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Edie replied, vith her oracular 
brevity. ‘And perhaps not. There’s nothing on 
earth more elastic in its own way than a good 
perhaps. India-rubber bands are just mere child’s 


precise limit of time, so as to know exactly 
where we stand, and say that if the estate isn’t 
otherwise claimed within six weeks, we’ll break 
it to Elsie, and allow her to decide for herself 
in the matter?’ 

‘But how shall we know whether it’s claimed 
or not?’ Warren asked dubiously. 

‘My dear, there exists in this realm of England 
a useful institution known to science as a penny 
post, by means of which a letter may be safely 
and inexpensively conveyed even to so remote and 
undistinguished a personage as Alfred Heberden, 
Esquire, solicitor to the deceased, Whitestrand, 
a propose, in fact, to write and ask 

im.’ 

Warren groaned. It was an awkward fix. He 
wished he could shirk the whole horrid business. 
To be saddled against your will with a landed 
estate that you don’t want is a predicament that 
seldom disturbs a modest gentleman’s peace of 
mind anywhere. But he saw no possible way out 
of the odd dilemma. Edie was right, after all, no 
doubt. As yet, at least, he had no authority to 
answer in any way for Elsie’s wishes. If she 
wanted Whitestrand, it was hers to take or reject 
as she wished, and hers only. Still, he salved 
his conscience with the consolatory idea that 
it was not actually compulsory upon him to 
show Elsie any legal advertisement, inquiry, or 
suggestion which might happen to emanate from 
the solicitors to the estate of the late Hugh 
Massinger. So far as he had any official cog- 
nisance of the facts, indeed, the heirs, executors, 
and assigns of the deceased had nothing on earth 
to do in any way with Elsie Challoner, of San 
Remo, Italy. Second cousinhood is at best a 
very vague and uncertain form of relationship. 
He decided, therefore, not without some internal 
qualms, to accept Edie’s suggested compromise 
for the present, and to wait patiently for the 
matter in hand to settle itself by spontaneous 
arrangement. 

But Alfred Heberden, Esquire, solicitor to the 
deceased, acted otherwise. He had failed to draw 
any satisfactory communications in answer to his 
advertisement save one from a bogus firm of 
so-called Property Agents, and one from a 
third-rate pawnbroker in the Borough Road 
whose wife’s aunt had once married a broken- 
down railway porter of the name of Messenger, 
from Weem in Shropshire, and who considered 
himself, accordingly, the obvious representative 
and heir-at-law of the late Hugh Massinger of 
the Utter Bar, and of Whitestrand Hall, in 
Suffolk, Esquire, deceased without issue. Neither 
of these applications, however, proving of suffi- 
cient importance to engage the attention of Mr 
Alfred Heberden’s legal mind, that astute gentle- 
man proceeded entirely on his own account to 
investigate the genealogy and other antecedents 
of Hugh Massinger, with a single eye to the 
discovery of the missing inheritor of the estate, 
envisaged as a person from whom natural grati- 
tude would probably wring a substantial sola- 
tium to the good attorney who had proved his 
title. And the result of his inquiries into the 


Massinger pedigree took tangible shape at last, 
a week or two later, in a second advertisement 
of a more exact sort, which Edie Relf, that dili- 
gent and careful student of the second column, 
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the most interesting portion of the whole news- 
paper to Eve’s like-minded daughters, discovered 
and pondered over one foggy morning in the 
blissful repose of 128 Bletchingley Road, South 
Kensington. 

‘CHALLONER: Heir-at-law and Next of Kin 
Wanted. Estate of HuGH MassInGcer, Esquire, 
deceased, intestate.—If this should meet the eye 
of Exstg, daughter of the late Rev. H. Challoner, 
and Eleanor Jane his wife, formerly Eleanor 
Jane Massinger, of Chudleigh, Devonshire, she 
is requested to put herself into communication 
with ALFRED HEBERDEN, Esq., Whitestrand, Suf- 
folk, when she may hear of something greatly 
to her advantage.’ 

Edie took the paper up at once to Warren. 
‘For “may” read “will,”’ she said pointedly. 
‘Lawyers don’t advertise unless they know. I 
always understood Mr Massinger had no living 
relations except Elsie. This question has reached 
boiling-point now. You'll have to speak to her 
after that about the matter.’ 


PEOPLE’S BANKS. 


Srxce the two articles on this subject appeared in 
these columns on the 22d of September and the 
24th of November 1883, a movement was begun 
which has resulted in the establishment of a 
People’s Bank in Edinburgh. At a meeting held 
on the 17th of March 1888 of the ‘ East of Scot- 
land Co-operative Conference Association ’—a body 
composed of about a dozen district Co-operative 
Associations—a set of rules was framed, and in- 
structions were issued to a Committee to pre- 
pare and despatch a prospectus stating the objects 
of the bank to any persons likely to become 
shareholders. Previous meetings had been held 
on the subject, and it was unanimously and 
finally resolved to proceed with the formation 
of the bank. 

The groundwork of the rules is laid on the 
model of the Italian rather than the German 
People’s Banks, for the former have limited, and 
the latter unlimited liability. The new People’s 
Bank is strictly co-operative in character, and can, 
as restricted by the Act, lend only to its own 
members, each of whom must hold one share of 
one pound nominal value per share. Thus, if 
one wanted to borrow, a deposit of 5s. would 
fall to be made, as representing the 2s. 6d. call 
for allotment and 2s, 6d. call on application for 
one share. The Italian People’s Banks are more 
elastic than this; for, after satisfying the wants 
of their own members, they reserve the power 
to lend what is over of their available means 
to non-members. 

In the rules of the new People’s Bank, the 
Board of Directors may sell, exchange, or mort- 
gage, build or rebuild upon any land; and its 
object is stated as ‘to carry on the business of 
banking, the buying and selling of all kinds of 
produce and manufactures, and the buying and 
selling of land.’ With regard to the last-named, 
two powers which are only intended to be held 
in potentid, it may be stated that the Scotch 
banks find their troubles begin when they stray 
from the path of banking proper. Readers of Sir 
William Forbes's Memoirs of a Banking House will 
remember that he dates the prosperity of his bank 


from the time when he determined resolutely to 
devote his whole energies to banking alone. 

The new Banking Society is prepared to borrow 
from any one on loan, which loan ‘shall be a first 
charge upon the general assets of the Society.’ 
Deposits will be taken at rates to be agreed upon ; 
but the loans and deposits thus obtained must not 
exceed the general assets of the Company for the 
time being. 

Registration of the Society as the ‘People’s 
Bank, Limited,’ is made under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies’ Act, 1876; and certain advan- 
tages arise therefrom. By thus registering, a 
corporate body is formed ; no list of shareholders 
need be given ; and the funds of the corporation, 
and not of the corporators, are held for the debts 
when the shares have been paid wp. The bank 
ean re-register at any time as a Limited Liability 
Company, and the personal interest of each 
member in the Society cannot exceed two hundred 
pounds. It is exempt from income tax and certain 
stamp duties ; and special facilities are afforded 
for dealing with the funds of intestate members. 
The officers are bound to furnish security ; and by 
an —— to the Registrar, the bank’s Board can 
speedily be taken to task in the event of anything 
proving amiss with the affairs of the bank. The 
Act containing these paternal provisions is in- 
tended to foster and protect such institutions; and 
it may be stated that its promoters prefer this 
mode of registration to that under the Limited 
Liability Acts, as more power is conferred on the 
directors under the latter system than under the 
Provident Acts, which secure and safeguard mem- 
bers’ rights more effectually, and fetter more 
rigidly the powers of the Board of management. 
It is stipulated in the rules that no office-bearer 
can get a loan from the Society. This would have 
been a good rule for the directors of some banks 
that have failed. A strong point of difference 
between this bank and the fralian People’s Banks 
is that, according to the Act under which it is 
registered, it cannot lend money against or on the 
security of its own shares, whereas the Italian 
banks do so. This legislation is intended to 
keep the capital intact in the interests of the 


depositor. 

Te may be worth while glancing for a little at 
the causes which have contributed to impede the 
movement for the establishment of ce Banks 
in this country. The great cause has been, with- 
out doubt, the ready means for investing money in 
small sums offered by the Post Office and other 
Savings Banks, along with the reasonable rate of 
interest allowed on all such placements. 
country, too, there is a vast amount of large 
capitalists against whom it would not be easy for 
working-men to contend; prejudices against ideas 
of continental origin are strong ; and the English 
mind is not prone to change. Moreover, it is only 
within recent years that co-operation has reached 
any degree of development at all commensurate 
with the extent of the area on which it can act. 
There has been co-operation in everything affect- 
ing the employed in their relation to their 
employers, in cheapening the cost of the neces- 
saries of life, and to some extent in production ; 
but none for the extension of credit to or the 
diffusion of money among the members of the 
industrial classes in connection with the operations 
of trade generally. 
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Now that a moneyed co-operation has been 
begun, it will be interesting to watch its further 
progress and ultimate development. There is 
room for such a movement, which need not inter- 
fere in the slightest with the work and usefulness 
of the larger banks, 

As the new People’s Bank proposes to imitate 
the Italian Co-operative People’s Banks, we shall 

ive a detailed account of these institutions, which 
ave accomplished splendid results within a short 
period, and have helped to build up the best kind 
of Italian unity—namely, material comfort and 


There is much that is favourable to the growth 
of small banks in Italy—that land of the olive 
and the vine—notably the existence of so vast a 
mass of peasant proprietors, many of whom, till 
taken by the hand by these People’s Banks, were 
wretchedly poor, being bled almost to death by 
usurers, In fact, there was a vast field for credit 
co-operation to work on, and what was better, a 
brotherly feeling to work with. 

The last Foreign Office Report of 1887 contains 
valuable statistics, of which we shall present a 
summary narrating the condition of these banks 
down to 1885. 

In the year 1865, the first People’s Bank was 
founded; and on the 31st of December 1885— 
twenty years later—there were no fewer than 423 
Co-operative Associations of credit and People’s 
Banks in Italy, the rate of increase being such 
that 107 new banks were established in 1885 alone, 
chiefly in the south. The capital represented by 
these 423 Italian banks is £2,764,244 nominal 
capital—that is, capital which they have the 
power to create—£2,678,084 of subscribed capital, 
and £2,498,688 paid-up capital. From this state- 
ment, the capital would appear to be pretty well 
paid up. This capital has attracted deposits of 
savings to the extent of £6,684,344; and other 
deposits on accounts current for £5,026,880 ; while 
interest-bearing bonds for a definite term, and 
necessarily commanding a higher rate of interest, 
stand at £1,367,124. 

Under the head of Advances by these banks, 
the principal item appears to be that for short 
bills—namely, three months’ bills and under, 
which stands at £5,363,400; the bills over this 
currency being £3,004,924 ; and renewals, or, as 
they term them, ‘prolongations, £778,077. This 
yields the large sum of £9,146,400 as advanced in 
all on bills, which demonstrates that a bill as a 
commercial instrument enjoys as much repute in 
Italy as in this country. 

The sum of £99,907 represents advances on 
pledge of goods, and shows an average of about 
£240 loan per bank. This is not considered a 
desirable form of security, but it could hardly fail 
to form part of what would be tendered in this 
way by the industrial class. On State Debt 
Securities a sum of £2,361,036 appears to have 
been lent; and on Accounts Current, £2,544,884. 
The other advances would seem to be on obliga- 
tions of corporate bodies, Companies’ debentures, 
mortgages, and private corporations. Small un- 
secured loans were given to private persons to the 
extent of £3910. It is a very creditable feature 
the apportioning thus of a small sum annually out 
of the profits towards what are called ‘loans of 
honour’ to the very poor. In the same balance- 
sheet of December 31, 1885, a sum appears on 


both sides of £1,893,816, being value of deposits 
free and for safe keeping. It appears commend- 
able to include this item in the banks’ balance- 
sheet and books. These deposits must be securities 
in the banks’ custody, and the object of entering 
them as obligations is to ensure that they shall not 
escape notice as obligations of the banks. This 
system might be recommended to other banks, as 
offering a check on the articles of value under 
their care. 

As regards the membership of these banks, 
195 establishments were represented by 139,949 
persons, being an average of 717 shareholders to 
each bank. A classification of these members 
according to occupation gives an average of 24:28 
to small farmers; 26°40 to small manufacturers 
and merchants; 8°57 to workmen; clerks, &c., 
14°54. This shows the classes mainly benefited 
by these People’s Banks to be the small agri- 
culturist, merchant, and manufacturer. Of course, 
a working-man who starts in business for himself 
would no longer be reckoned as such, The value 
of these banks is proved by their elevating him 
into a fitting position and enabling him tu reap 
the fruits of his toil. 

The distribution of banks according to the 
Reports furnished by the same 195 establishments 
shows in the like year (1883) that the highest 
number of banking associations and members was 
in Lombardy ; Venetia ranking next ; then Emilia, 
the Marches and Umbria ; and after them, Naples 
and Sicily. 

With regard to the _ on the capital, the 
average amount earned by these banks is stated 
at nine per cent. per annum, ‘with a tendency to 
increase.’ This is a good record, if we consider 
the youth of many of the banks included in the 
return. The reserve fund is fed by sums carried 
to it from the annual profits, and its average 
amount in 1885 ranged from one-third to one- 
fourth of the amount of the capital stock of the 
banks. These profits are allocated in a metho- 
dical manner, and their distribution in 1882 may 
be taken as a sample. Dividends and _ interest 
on capital absorbed, 79°67 ; reserve fund, 10°65 ; 
Board of Directors, 1°51 ; gratuities to clerks and 
directors, 4°81; charitable, 1; surplus brought 
forward, 2°36. Before these net profits arise, the 
expenses of management are of course deducted. 
The salaries stand at an average of 35°20, and 
sundry expenses at 27°51 in 1882; while income 
tax alone is 31°01, and sundry taxes are 9°28 
for same period. This cost of management is 
moderate ; and a calculation on the figures makes 
it to be 8s. 9d. per cent. of deposits ; the Scotch 
banks’ average having been stated in the parlia- 
mentary inquiry of 1875 as about 21s. per cent.— 
a striking difference. 

These Italian banks do not appear to be banks 
of issue; but a novel feature is observable in 
glancing at their published accounts during the 
period of their existence. In 1871 a sum of 
£598,232 buoni di cassa, or cash coupons, appeared 
to be in circulation, and stood then at the banks’ 
debit. This sum gradually dwindled down to 
£11,680 in 1876, and in 1877 to nothing. The 
deposits in guarantee of this circulation were in 
1871, £325,172, which diminished each year, till 
they reached £54,120 in 1875, and in 1876 nil. 
There is no doubt that these banks cause a 
demand to spring up for more currency, for they 
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give rise to a multiplicity of small transactions, 
whose settlement cannot be expressed by book- 
entries, but must take the form of notes or coin, 
which will readily pass from hand to hand. The 
presence of so many peasant-proprietor and small 
agricultural shareholders helps to swell the 
number of operations on this restricted scale. 

Agriculture has drawn largely on the People’s 
Banks in Italy, and the number of persons follow- 
ing this industry will be best seen in figures. In 
1884, out of 208 banks, there were 44,431 agri- 
culturist members, of whom 9173 were large 
farmers, 30,604 small farmers, and 4654 peasant 
labourers. In Southern Italy, People’s Banks 
have been most developed, and have been mainly 
instrumental there in opening up agriculture, 
which stagnated formerly through the combined 
evils of misgovernment and usury. It may not 
be generally known that in this country there is 
much usury — the rate charged being ten 
per cent., and the security exacted ‘being for the 
most part personal, These agricultural loans are 
well managed in Italy. As they are granted for 
six months with a prospect of renewal, the banks 
do not advance the amount until an equivalent 
bond can be floated by them for the same period, 
thus securing that their own money 1s not 
indefinitely tied up. These bonds are issued at 
four per cent., and sometimes at four and a half 
and five per cent. per annum. 

The kinds of operations in distributing credit 
by the banks average as follows: Loans on shares 
or personal securities, 25:24; discount of bills, 
50°34; advances upon stocks and goods, 14:25 ; 

ayments in account current, 10°17. Of these, 

ombardy and Calabria appear to have cultivated 
advances on stocks to the extent of 21°50 and 
32°80 respectively ; while bills in Sicily stood at 
86:26 in the year 1881. Before loans are granted, 
one-half of the shares must be paid up. All 
applications must be approved by a special Dis- 
count Committee (Comitato di Sconto), <A register 
is kept of each member and his maximum credit, 
the register-keepers being members elected by 
general assembly, namely, Directors, Controllers, 
and members of Discount Committee. 

These banks have drawn up the most minute 
instructions regarding every point likely to arise 
in connection with their banking practice ; and 
their balance-sheets in their fulness of information 
are models of what such statements should be. In 
short, their system of organisation is as nearly 
perfect as can be. 

With reference to these loans, the question may 
be asked : What rates do these banks charge? In 
the words of the Report: ‘They vary between 
four and a half per cent. and ten per cent., the 
higher ones prevailing in the central and southern 
regions, particularly in Basilicata, Puglia, and 
Sicily.’ In addition, a commission is often 
charged from one-tenth to two per cent. 

As regards the interest allowed, the rate on 
current accounts ranges from two to six per cent., 
the lowest rates being in Upper Italy, where four 
and a half per cent. sometimes obtains in Venetia 
and Emilia. The rate of interest on saving 
deposits does not alter much, being a little higher 
than on the other deposits, and usually from 
three to six per cent., an extra allowance being 
made in some special cases of thrift. Interest- 
bearing bonds yield three to six per cent. of 


interest, while re-discounting is done at from four 
to five per cent. on an average. 

It is stated by Signor Luzzati, the great founder 
of — Banks, that these rates compare 
favourably with those of the Credit Unions of 
Germany, where the bank rate is much lower as 
arule. He also points out how the tendency of 
the Italian banks has been to reduce interest and 
commission of late, thus cheapening the terms on 
which money can be raised. 

The management of the People’s Banks has 
been already alluded to as of an economical 
character. The paid employees are few in number, 
consisting of a Business Manager, Cashier, Book- 
keeper, and Auditor. The salary of a manager 
has been occasionally fixed at £60 as what is con- 
sidered fair remuneration ; the cashier at £52; 
and the bookkeeper at £44. <A gratuity allowed 
we of the profits serves to quicken the zeal of the 
staff. 

The shares’ of the banks have a maximum value 
of four pounds, while two-pound shares are 
recommended and generally adopted, only a few 
(thirty-one) being over that amount at the close 
of 1885. They thus reach the class for whom 
they were intended, and it may be stated 
incidentally that the small loans always get a 
preference over the large ones. 

The object of these banks is avowedly to benefit 
production, and it may with truth be said that 
they are admirably fulfilling their purpose. They 
are now settled institutions enjoying public con- 
fidence, recommended by the government, and 
——— a large and increasing membership. 

hey have without doubt found a congenial 
= of operation, and they have built up from 
the very bottom of the social structure, till now a 
stately edifice has been reared as the work of 
their hands, 


WHO DID IT? 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
By H. F. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘Wuat, sir! You have the face to come here 
and say that you want to absent yourself from 
the office to-day for the purpose of playing 
cricket! Once for all, Mr Richard, let me tell 
you’—— 

‘Now, look here, uncle. What on earth’s the 
good of working yourself into an apoplexy about 
nothing? We are playing Belford to-day. It’s 
the great match of the season, and I must play, 
because they depend on me. There’s no business 
doing, simply because all Colyton will be at the 
cricket-field ; and I think it’s awfully hard lines 
on a fellow that he can’t get a little recreation 
now and then, especially when he works like a 
nigger and there’s no need for it.’ 

“No need for it! Because a parcel of idle 
ossips talk about me as being a millionaire, and 
ook upon you as a millionaire in prospective, 
you choose to think that there’s no need for 
you to work as I have worked, and as your 
father did before you.—Don’t you delude your- 
self into a belief in any such nonsense, and just 
remember that by a stroke of the pen’—— 
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Scene—Old Jethro Seaton’s study at Colyton 
Hall. Speakers—Old Jethro himself, a retired 
solicitor, reputed of great wealth, but as careful 
of every penny spent, and as careless of his own 
appearance, as if he were a pauper: and _ his 
nephew, Dick Ottery, a fine athletic young fellow 


of five-and-twenty, who with his ‘sister Mary, | 


now seated at her work in the window, had 
been left orphans at an early age under the 
guardianship of their uncle. 

‘I suppose you mean that you’d disinherit 
me?’ retorted the young man. 

‘Yes, I do, said Uncle Jethro emphatically. 

‘Which would be a peculiarly just and graceful 
proceeding, considering that my father helped you 
to make your money,’ growled Dick. ‘1 — 
you’d leave it to that silent, sneaking fellow 
Claude Shute, who comes pottering and smelling 
about here after Mary 7Ptell you what it is, 
uncle, I’m getting jolly sick of this sort of thing. 
Here am I condemned to drudge away at your 
office day after day from ten to six, just as if I 
was a poor banker's clerk, with hardly enough 

ket-money to pay for beer and ’baccy, just 
Gators you won't be fair and treat me like a 
man, instead of like a boy.’ 

‘Very well, then, sir,’ roared the old gentleman, 


who, although he was seventy, bent, wizened, and 


uty, had sound lungs. ‘Go and make a way 
foe yourself in the world, and see how admirably 
qualified you are to fight an uphill battle! Try 
it; you have my permission; I daresay I can 
fill your place at the office easily enough,’ 

‘If it wasn’t for Mary, I would, replied Mr 
Dick, angrily. 
Claude Shute would be after her.’ 

The girl rose from her seat—a ges? girl, 
with a kind, rather a sad face, and laid her 
hand quietly on her infuriated brother’s arm, 
saying: ‘Do keep still, Dick, for my sake ;’ and 
added in a whisper: ‘Go off to the cricket-field ; 
uncle’s bark is always worse than his bite.’ 

Dick would have perhaps taken her advice ; 
but the old man’s next speech stung him to the 

uick. ‘Well, sir” he said, ‘and if Mr Shute 
ons choose to pay his attentions to your sister, 
why shouldn’t he? He’s every bit as good as 
eee are by birth, and a great deal better in 

reeding,’ 

‘That sneaking, short-sighted muff as good as 
I am!’ exclaimed the young man, ‘ Looks like 
a Socialist or a Moonlighter—that’s what he 
looks like; and I daresay, if you took the 
trouble to inquire into his antecedents, you’d 
discover some rum truths.’ 

*Dick !? whispered Mary, ‘remember you are 
insulting me, when you speak like that.’ 

‘You're only a woman, and can’t see much 
beyond your nose,’ retorted her brother. ‘ Be- 
cause that fellow has the gift of the gab and 
can quote poetry and all that tommyrot, you 
think he’s a what dye call it—a paragon. If 
the man could do anything—even play lawn- 
tennis, the last refuge of duffers—he 7 be worth 
something. I’m not going to have a muff like 
that for a brother-in-law, and I’ll tell him so 
pretty plain if he comes humbugging about here 
much more,’ 

‘Mary, interposed her uncle, ‘they have dis- 
covered an old Roman via on Bury Hill, and the 
Archeological Association are going to inspect it. 


‘But I know that if I went, | 


I may try and get as far, so don’t expect me 
in to lunch.’ 

‘Very well, uncle,’ said the girl; and having 
helped the old man with his overcoat, she accom- 
| eg him to the door and bade him good- 

ye. 

Dick took no notice of the old gentleman’s 
departure, but remained at the window, whistling 
and gazing out at the tangled wilderness which 
had once been a pleasant, formal, old-fashioned 
garden, 

Mary linked her arm with his and said gently: 
‘Dick, I am really almost ashamed of you. Poor 
old uncle is touchy and peculiar, I know; but 
em might respect him better than to talk to 

im as you do.—Remember, if he hadn’t taken 
us to his house after father’s death, things would 
have been very different with us.’ 

‘He was only doing his duty,’ replied her 
brother. ‘He has no kids of his own, Father 
helped him to make his fortune, so that I’m 
blessed if I see under what peculiar obligation 
-we are to him.—Well, I’m not going to stand 
it, and that’s positive-—And just look here, Mary 
-—I’m awfully fond of you and all that; but 
that fellow Shute is not coming here to spoon 
ou. 

‘Surely that is my business, Dick ?’ 

‘No, it isn’t,’ replied her brother. ‘Uncle thinks 
that because he himeclf is learned and fond of 
' reading, everybody else with the same tastes must 
‘be worth something. I know better, and I don’t 
‘trust Mr Shute. like a fellow who makes a 
little more noise, and your quiet mysterious men 
always make me suspicious.’ 
| ‘Well, I can tell you that you are wofully 
mistaken about Claude.’ 
| *I may be; that has to be proved,’ answered 

Dick.—‘ And now, it’s late, and I must be off 
to the field.” So saying, he hurried away, to 
reappear in a few minutes clad in flannels, and 
went out by the back door, for the cricket-field 
/adjoined Jethro Seaton’s Property, and a path 
| led through the tangled deserted garden to a 
‘door in the wall which opened on to it. 
| In truth, poor Mary Ottery’s life was by no 
/means happy and easy. Old Jethro Seaton loved 
her dearly, and was kind to her; but he required 
a great deal of loving in return, and translated 
the most trifling neglect and the most unwitting 
| forgetfulness into want of appreciation and affec- 
| tion. Altercations between him and Dick were 
| of daily occurrence, and, in spite of all the girl's 
efforts at mediation, seemed to get more bitter 
as the opponents respectively grew older. But 
worse than this by far was the extraordinary 
‘and, to Mary, unaccountable dislike entertained 
by her brother towards Claude Shute. Shute 
was certainly not one of those men who win 
popularity amongst their own sex, or who capti- 
vate the feminine eye so easily as do men of 
the hearty, true-Briton stamp of Dick, He was 
ordinarily a quiet, reserved, silent young man, 
although upon occasion he could blaze forth into 
‘a tropical fury which seemed suitable to his dark 
| com hous and his generally oriental appearance. 
He had never feathered an oar, nor dropped a 
goal, nor fielded a ball in his life; but Mary 
new him as a quiet, unassuming, studious 
English gentleman, and loved him accordingly— 
| partly because perhaps his own nature harmonised 
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better with hers than would that of her brother’s 
typical men—fine animals, but little else. 

Dick Ottery had been gone about an hour, 
and Mary was alone in the gaunt, half-furnished 
old house, when Claude Shute came in. The 
girl greeted him joyfully, but she noted at once 
that he was sad. 

‘IT am glad you are here alone, Mary,’ he 
said. ‘I am hipped and sick at heart, and I 
made up my mind that I would come and make 
a last appeal to you to put me out of my sus- 


pense, ill you decide my fate here now one 
way or the other? I have waited ew 
as you bade me wait two years ago; but hope 


deferred, you know, maketh the heart sick.’ 

‘You know that what you call your fate, Claude, 
has long been decided,’ replied Mary; ‘but if 
you mean, am I ready to marry you, as I have 
— I cannot answer you as you would 
wish,’ 

‘Are you still, then, afraid of the bulldog ?’ 

‘No; I am not afraid of him; but my mission 
in this house is to try and keep peace as long 
as I can; and if I were to leave it as your 
wife, such mischief would ensue between my 
uncle and my brother, that I should never cease 
to reproach myself for having practically with- 
drawn the only influence which might have pre- 
vented it.’ 

‘But, Mary, surely it is not just that our happi- 
ness should be blighted simply because an obsti- 
nate old gentleman and a hot-headed young one 
do not choose to agree? We might wait ten years 
longer before our opportunity would come.’ 

‘If I can wait, Claude, surely you can. But 
I do not think that it need be so long as that. 
Dick may marry, or—God forbid that you should 
think I am calculating upon such an event !— 
or my uncle might die. Remember, he is very 
old, and every month almost increases his ail- 
ments, although he does get about wonderfully. 
If Dick married, he would have concerns enough 
of his own to attend to without bothering about 
ours. If uncle should die, Dick would be a rich 
man, and would soon make Dolly Copplestone 
his wife. I can wait, Claude.’ 

Her lover was silent. ‘ Mary,’ he said at length, 
‘do you think that your brother thinks I am 
afraid of him?’ 

‘I daresay he does, Claude. You know he 
cannot associate an unathletic, unsporting man 
with any of the ruder virtues, such as pluck, 
hardihood, and so forth.—Why do you ask ? 

‘Because I would very soon show him that I 
am not,’ replied Claude quietly ; ‘and it is this 
as much as anything—this notion that he thinks 
I am afraid of him—that makes me wonder if 
I am acting like a man in only coming to see 
you when ry ee he is out of the way.’ 

‘No, no, Claude; you are doing so at my 
request,—Dick would be sure to insult you; and 
I do know that you have a temper, although 
I never feel it; you would fire out ; there would 
be a regular row, and matters would be worse 
than they were before.’ 

‘Well, Mary, you are generally right; at least 
I think so. But it is weary work waiting, and 
the cause for the necessity is to me rather humili- 
ating, I wish your brother would marry Dolly 
Copplestone and take himself off. It’s very hard 
for the happiness of two people to be dependent 


on the whims of a prejudiced man. I’ve never 
done your brother any harm, and I wish none 
to come to him; and because I don’t see the 
fun of running about in the sun after one kind 
of leather ball, or of rolling about in the mud 
after another, or of blistering my hands with 
an oar, or of getting my face knocked out of 
shape by a boxing-glove, he doesn’t think I’m 
a fit candidate for the hand of his sister. So 
I must go on waiting either until he marries, 
or until’ 

‘Only for a while, Claude. Remember, that 
all things come to him who waits.—And now, 
will you mind if I go away and dress? I pro- 
mised Dick faithfully that I would come on 
the ground to see Colyton beat Belford, and 
besides one meets friends on these occasions whom 
one rarely sees at other times,’ 

‘Of course I don’t mind, Mary,’ said Claude ; 
‘anything which makes you happy pleases me. 
But I’m fearfully depressed, aa don’t seem 
to care for anything now.’ 

‘That’s very foolish,’ said the girl, laughing. 
‘Faint heart—you know the rest.’ 

‘I’m not faint-hearted; on the contrary, I 
seem to long to do something startling, so as 
to show Mr Richard that I’m not the poor limp 
being he takes me for.—Where is Mr Seaton ?’ 

‘He talked of going to Bury Hill with the 
antiquaries, but he changes his mind often,’ 
replied Mary. 

Claude stood for a moment, looked at his 
watch, embraced Mary, and left the house ; whilst 
Mary dashed up-stairs to attire herself as became 
one who was reputed the prettiest girl and the 
best dresser in South Ruddyshire, 


ORANGES AND ORANGE-BLOSSOM, 


CONSIDERABLE confusion has arisen as to the 
precise date of the introduction of the orange 
into Europe. On the one hand, many writers 
assert that it has been known from the time of 
the Romans; while others as confidently allege 
that its importation can only be traced back to 
a comparatively recent period. Gibbon himself 
has fallen into the former error, and in the second 
chapter of his Decline and Fall includes the orange 
among the fruits cultivated in the Roman gardens. 
The Aurea mala, however, of the Latin writers 
were certainly not oranges ; they may have been 
citrons, or were possibly nothing more than a 
light-coloured apple, similar to the golden pippin 
of our own time. Other authorities, without \ 
going back so far, state that the orange was 
imported soon after the Christian era, that it was 
growing in Italy in the fourth century, and was 
seen by the Crusaders, during their various ex- 
peditions, in Palestine. On the other hand, we 
are assured that it was unknown in any country 
north of the Mediterranean previous to the fif- 
teenth century, and that all statements to the con- 
trary are founded upon a mistaken interpretation 
of the facts. 

These apparent contradictions have their origin 
in a lack of discrimination between the sweet 
and the bitter varieties of the fruit. The latter, 
which is the original stock and from which the 
former is derived by cultivation, is a native of 
India and China. Sir Joseph Hooker found it 
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growing wild in several districts south of the 
Himalaya, and it has also been noticed by Royle 
and mae botanists. From India the Arabs 
obtained it in very pd times—probably soon 
after the destruction of the Roman empire—and 
after spreading over Africa, it was introduced 
by the Moors into Spain, and thence made its 
way gradually over France and the neighbouring 
countries. The word aurantium, from which we 
get our word ‘orange,’ first appears in the low 
Latin, and is itself a corruption of the Sanskrit 
term nagrunga. The Arabian physicians had a 
high opinion of its medicinal — an opinion 
which was subsequently shared by their European 
colleagues; and in the middle ages, the bitter 
orange occupied a high place in the pharmaco- 
pia of all civilised practitioners. he sweet 
orange seems to have been first brought from 
China by Vasco da Gama and his companions 
in 1498, although, again, there is considerable 
uncertainty on this point. 

There can be little doubt that the sweet orange 
is an offshoot of the bitter variety, obtained by 
careful cultivation, and that it was originally the 
Chinese gardeners to whom we are indebted 
for it. In fact, the connection between the two 
is of the closest description; and a number of 
experiments made by different observers distinctly 
show that, unless certain exigences of soil and 
climate be satisfied, the sweet orange is very liable 
to ‘cast back’ to its original rusticity. Gallesio 
indeed alleges that no such thing occurs, and 
that he never met with an instance of a ‘bitter 
orange from the seed of sweet oranges, or of a 
sweet orange-tree from the seeds of bitter oranges.’ 
These results are, however, exactly contrary to the 
experience of many other experimentalists. 

he precise period when orange-trees were first 
brought into England is uncertain, but it was in 
all probability some time during the reign of 
Elizabeth. Their introduction, like that of many 
other things, has been ascribed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The only foundation, however, for this 
tradition would seem to be the fact that some 
of the earliest trees known in England were culti- 
vated at Beddington, in Surrey, the owner of 
which place, Sir Francis Carew, had married 
Raleigh’s niece. A part of those at Hampton 
Court are also said to have been among the earliest 
importations, a few of them, according to the asser- 
tion of the gardeners, being more than three 
hundred years old. That the orange-tree fre- 
quently attains a great age is certain; and it 
is a well-ascertained fact that many of those 
which are known to be at least a hundred years 
old appear to be in their prime, and go on 
bearing long after that age. It is even alleged 
that in the Azores there are trees which have 
produced fruit after their third century, We 
may take it, however, that as a general rule the 
orange is at its best up to a hundred years, 
and after that time begins gradually to decay. 

It was during the reign of James I. that oranges 
were first imported into this country as articles 
of commerce ; but it may be presumed that the 
quantity brought in was small and the quality 
poor. In any case, they were looked upon as 
expensive and fashionable luxuries, and cultivated 
with as much care for the table as are hothouse 
La in the present day. Every great house 
] its orangery, under which the trees were 


placed, either growing in tubs or planted in the 
ground. These orangeries—of which many exam- 
oe still remain, as, for instance, at Kensington 

lace and at Kew—were merely greenhouses on 
a large scale, the glass resting against a high wall, 
so as to give a minimum height of some fifteen or 
twenty feet. It was from these that for more 
than a century the chief supply of oranges was 
derived ; and country gentlemen vied with each 
other in the excellence of the fruit and the 
quantity produced. 

On their first introduction into England, oranges 
seem to have been sold for about eightpence each, 
a sum equal to more than a shilling in the 
present day. By the middle, however, of the 
seventeenth century the ordinary price had come 
down to sixpence, as we know from Mr Pepys, 


who makes several doleful observations on the 


subject. He first ‘saw them grow,’ he tells us, 
in 1666 ‘at my Lord Brooke’s at Hackney,’ 
where some of them were ‘green, some half, some 
a quarter, and some full ripe on the same tree; 
and one fruit of the same tree do come a year or 
two after the other. I pulled off a little one 
by stealth, the man being mightily curious of them, 
and eat it; and it was just as other little, green, 
small oranges are, as big as half the end of my 
little finger’ What pleasure Mr Pepys could find 
in eating ‘little green oranges’ the size of his 
finger-end, or what he expected the flavour to be, 
he does not tell us; but such a petty larceny 
seems unworthy of a gentleman dressed, as he pro- 
ceeds to inform us, for the first time, in his ‘new 
black stuff bombazin suit A year or two later 
he became better acquainted with the price, if not 
with the taste, of oranges, for, in March 1668, he 
went ‘to the Duke of York’s house to see the new 
play, where the house was, it not being one 
o'clock, very full. But my wife and Deb. being 
there before, with Mrs eos and Corbet and 
Betty Turner, they made me room, and there I 
sat, it costing me eight shillings upon them in 
oranges at sixpence apiece. The same price is 
mentioned two months later, when, at the same 
theatre, ‘there happened one thing which vexed 
me, which is that the orange-woman did come in 
the pit and challenge me for twelve oranges which 
she delivered by my order at a late play at night, 
in order to give to some ladies in a box, which 
was wholly untrue; but yet she swore it to be 
true. But, however, I did deny it, and did not 
pay her; but, for quiet, did buy four shillings 
worth of oranges of her at sixpence each. By 
the commencement of the succeeding century, 
oranges had evidently much decreased in price, 
and were sold, as now, in the streets, 

The usual price of an orange throughout the 
last century seems to have varied from threepence 
to fourpence, a rate which was high enough 
to make the home cultivation of the fruit still 
worth the expense. 

During the early years of the present century, 
orange cultivation in England went altogether out 
of fashion and gave place to that of grapes. It is, 
however, difficult to see the reasons for this entire 
change of taste. One would have supposed that, 
notwithstanding the diminished value of the fruit, 
orange-trees were still worth growing for the sake 
of ornament. A more beautiful plant, or rather 
shrub, does not exist, and nothing can be hand- 
somer than an orange-tree in the month of April 
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or May, when the white blossoms, and the yellow 
fruit of the preceding year, stand out against the 
vivid dark green of the foliage. On the Continent, 
it is better appreciated. In France and Germany, 
no country-house or garden of any pretensions is 
supposed to be complete without its set of orange- 
trees in their tubs, which are placed out in 
summer and taken in again for the winter. In 
the Tuileries gardens, as every visitor to Paris 
will remember, many hundreds are kept, some of 
which are said to be over three centuries old. 
The only place in England, however, where the 
custom is still maintained seems to be Hampton 
Court Palace, where also, as we have seen, a very 
venerable age is ascribed to many of the trees. 
The continental gardens are still supplied to a 
great extent, as were our own in the last century, 
by the growers of the Riviera or the neighbour- 
hood of Genoa, As it is an extremely tedious 
process to raise the plants from seed, they are 
usually imported when several years old, and 
thus, by the time they reach more northern lati- 
tudes, have become somewhat expensive luxuries. 
In South Germany, where they are perhaps 
cheaper than elsewhere, an average price for a 
moderately sized tree is about six pounds of our 
money ; but, of course, everything depends upon 
the shape and size, a ‘scraggy’ specimen being 
sold for much less, while an exceptionally fine 
one will be rated accordingly. There is, however, 
one spot in the British Isles where orange-trees 
are still grown, and, what is more, are grown in 
the open air, and that is‘Salcombe, in Devonshire, 
not far from Torquay. Here they are planted in 
the open ground, as in Italy or Spain ; and trees 
are pointed out to the visitor which, it is stated, 
have withstood the rigours of English winters for 
more than a hundred years. 

The blood-orange is a mere variety of the sweet 
orange obtained by cultivation, and appears first 
to have been raised by the Spanish gardeners in 
the Philippine Islands, from the capital of which 
jenn it, together with the well-known cigars, 

ormed at one time one of the chief articles of 
export. On its first appearance in Europe it 
excited a considerable sensation ; and in the last 
century, very high prices were demanded for the 
trees which cua the wonderful fruit. None, how- 
ever, now come to us from Manila, our supply 
being derived almost entirely from Malta, where 
great pains and attention are bestowed upon their 
cultivation, It was for a long time supposed, and 
indeed the idea is not yet quite extinct, that 
blood-oranges were produced by the grafting of 
the orange with the pomegranate; but there is 
not the slightest foundation for this belief. 

Of the immense numbers of oranges yearly 
imported into England, the greater part come from 
Portugal, Spain, Sicily, and the Mediterranean 
countries. The best, however, if we except the 
newly introduced Jaffa oranges, are still brought 
from St Michael, the largest of the Azores, They 
have the peculiarity of containing few or no pips, 
and their cultivation forms one of the chief 
industries of the island. The average annual 
yield of each tree is from seven hundred to a 
thousand ; but some old trees produce much more, 
and continue to bear, it is said, for two or even 
three centuries. In the year 1878, four hundred 
thousand boxes, each containing about four hun- 
dred oranges, were exported to England ; but, as 


already stated, these hundred and sixty millions 
form but a small part of the total quantity 
consumed in the British Isles. It is evident, 
however, that the whole sum, if reckoned out, 
would present such an array of milliards as to 
convey no very clear idea to the ordinary in- 
telligence. 

To some people, the chief charm of the orange- 
tree lies in its beautiful and fragrant blossoms, 
and it seems strange that it is not more culti- 
vated in our hothouses on this account alone. 
Nothing can be more delicious than the perfume 
of the orange-flower, although it is possible, 
according to the opinion of some over-sensitive 
individuals, to have too much of it. There are, 
for instance, places in Spain where it certainly is 
rather overpowering ; and at Seville, in the month 
of April, the whole air is laden for several weeks 
with the strong pungent odour. To most of the 
visitors to that picturesque city this can only be 
a delightful experience ; but there are others who 
allege that the intensity of the scent, or rather 
sig its persistency, night and day for so 
ong, produces headache, and even nausea. Of 
the ubiquitous blossoms themselves, little use 
is made in Spain, In some of the convents, 
the nuns employ a certain quantity in the manu- 
facture of orange-flower water, which they dispose 
of at a ridiculously low and merely nominal price ; 
but which, by the time it has han retailed in 
England at a moderate profit of several hundred 
per cent., becomes almost as dear as an ordinary 
arom At Nice, however, and along the 

iviera, precisely in that region which in the 
last century supplied our gardeners with their 
orange-trees, a considerable trade has sprung up 
in orange-blossoms. They are despatched in boxes 
to all parts of Europe for the purpose of being 
fashioned into bridal wreaths, or the wreaths 
themselves are sent ready made up, at prices 
varying from a few francs to almost a small 
fortune. As regards the latter point, the time 
of the year of course makes a considerable differ- 
ence, the supply being attended with more difti- 
culty in autumn and winter than in the spring, 
and is effected, it is to be supposed, by a system 
of forcing similar to that which enables our 
florists to produce winter roses and lilies of the 
valley at Christmas. 

The custom of wearing orange-blossom at 
weddings is of comparatively recent date with 
us. It came to us, like most other female 
fashions in dress, from the French, who in their 
turn had derived it from Spain. In the latter 
country it. had long obtained, and is said to have 
been originally of Moorish origin. There is, how- 
ever, an old Spanish legend which gives a dif- 
ferent account of its introduction. According 
to this, soon after the importation of the orange- 
tree by the Moors, one of the Spanish kings had 
a specimen of which he was very proud, and of 
which the French ambassador was extremely 
desirous to obtain an offshoot. The gardener’s 
daughter was aware of this, and in order to pro- 
vide herself with the necessary dowry to enable 
her to marry her lover, she obtained a slip, which 
she sold to the ambassador at a high price. On 
the occasion of her wedding, in recognition of 
her gratitude to the plant which had procured her 
happiness, she bound in her hair a wreath of 
orange-blossom, and thus inaugurated the fashion 
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which has become universal, As the orange was 
introduced into Spain at a very early period by 
the Moors, this legend sufficiently establishes the 
antiquity of the custom as far as that country is 
concerned, although many centuries elapsed before 
it spread over the rest of Europe. Up to forty or 
fifty years ago, it was the practice for ladies tu be 
married in hats or bonnets; and the fashion of 
dispensing with the bonnet seems first to have 
established itself after the example set by her 
resent Majesty on the occasion of her wedding 
in 1840. ‘Her dress,’ says the Annual Register, 
‘was a rich white satin trimmed with orange- 
flowers, and on her head she wore a wreath of the 
same blossoms, over which, but not so as to con- 
ceal her face, a beautiful veil of Honiton lace was 
thrown. For some years after this, however, 
bonnets were still often worn at weddings, the 
orange-flower wreath, natural or artificial, being 
placed on them, and not directly on the head. It 
is probably not more than thirty years ago that 
they were finally dispensed with and the wreath 
and veil substituted. Even in Germany, the 
time-honoured chaplet of myrtle, to which there 
are so many allusions in literature and poetry, 
has now been discarded in favour of orange- 
flowers; and there seems little reason to doubt 
that this custom, now become universal, and 
pretty and appropriate in itself, will continue 
to be followed tor a long time to come. 


UNEXPECTED ANSWERS. 


‘I woutp like my bill paid,’ said a tailor to an 
impecunious customer.—‘ Do you not owe any one 
anything?’ asked the debtor.—‘No, sir; I am 
thankful to say I do not.’—‘Then you can afford 
to wait,’ was the answer as the customer walked 
away. 

A country clergyman was impressing upon his 
gardener the importance of his giving due atten- 
tion to his utterances in the pulpit, and told him 
to provide himself with a pencil and paper to take 
notes of any passages which he particularly dwelt 
upon. Next Sunday morning he was glad to 
perceive John busily following his advice. After 
the service he accosted him on his way home and 
asked to see his notes. After some demur John 
produced his paper. To the clergyman’s astonish- 
ment, it was scrawled all over with unintelligible 
words and sentences. ‘Why, John, this is all 
nonsense,’ he said, somewhat tndignantly.—‘ Deed, 
sir, to tell the honest truth, I thocht that a’ the 
time ye was preaching !’ 

An Irish girl who was servant to a lady was 
complimented by her before company on the 
elaborate ornamentation of a large pie at dinner. 
‘Why, Bridget, you are quite an artist. How 
did you manage to do this so beautifully?’ 
she inquired, thinking to rally her for the com- 

ny’s amusement.—‘ Indade, it was meself that 

id it, mum,’ said org: | with a malicious grin. 
‘Isn't it purty, mum? did it with your false 
teeth, mum !’ 

A notorious miser was once presented by a 
clergyman with a pamphlet on almsgiving. 
Seeing him some time afterwards, he asked him 
what he thought of it. ‘It’s very fine, sir.— 
‘Well, I trust you will act up to its teachings, 
said the minister. ‘You cathe perceive the great 
necessity of charity being freely given.’—‘So 


much so, answered the old niggard, ‘I have a 
great mind to turn beggar myselt.’ 

An English nobleman travelling incognito in 
the United States and wishing to enjoy his trip 
free from all the strict etiquette of his life at 
home, was one day annoyed by a negro waiter 
loitering about the room, although he had several 
times told him he did not require him to wait 
table. At last he peremptorily ordered him to 
leave the room.—‘ Excuse me, sah,’ said Sambo, 
with a look of immense importance—‘excuse me, 
but I’se ’sponsible for de silver.—This same 
nobleman relates that while sleeping in a remote 
Western hotel after a long day’s journey, he was 
awakened early in the morning by a black waiter. 
Feeling rather tired, he went to sleep again, but 
in a short time was again awakened by the bed- 
clothes being quietly pulled off.—‘ What do you 
mean, you black rascal ?’ he indignantly demanded. 
‘Can’t you let me sleep in peace ?’—‘Guess you 
can sleep as long as you like, sah,’ replied Cuffy, 
‘only I must hab de sheet anyhow, ’cause dey ’re 
waitin’ down-stairs for de big white tableclof !’ 

A gentleman recently married was continually 
expatiating on the beauties and good qualities of 
his better-half, much to the disgust of his friends, 
who were somewhat dubious of the lady being 
such a paragon of perfection. One day, after 
listening to a big dose of fulsome praises about the 
lady, a yentleman remarked that it was quite 
right his friend should be blessed with the hand 
of such a treasure.—‘ How do you make that out?” 
asked he. ‘What special right had I to her?’— 
‘By the law of nations, of course, as the first 
discoverer.’ 

In a certain town in the north of Scotland 
there lived a barber who was somewhat addicted 
to frequent bouts of drinking. One morning after 
a deep boose he was shaving the parish minister, 
who, observing his hand was somewhat unsteady, 
and that he had drawn blood once or twice, 
solemnly remarked: ‘James, my friend, it’s a 
very sad thing to see a man a victim to strong 
drink.’—‘ Deed, it’s that, sir,’ complacently an- 
swered the barber; ‘it’s a very bad thing, and 
mak’s the skin unco tender.’ 

‘Well, Pat,’ said a victorious general to a soldier 
after the battle, ‘what did you do to help us to 
win this great victory ?’--‘ Do, yer honour? Why, 
I walked bowldly up to one of the inimy and cut 
off his fut.’—* His foot Why didn’t you cut off 
his head ?’?—‘ Ah, sure, yer honour, an’ that was 
off already.’ 

An American Professor attempting to explain 
to a little girl the manner in which the lobster 
casts his shell when he has outgrown it, remarked : 
‘What do you do when you get too big for your 
clothes? You throw them aside, don’t you ?’—‘O 
no; we let out the tucks !’ 

A confirmed bachelor happening to see a lady 
looking at a picture representing a man on his 
knees before a beautiful woman, indignantly 
exclaimed: ‘Before I would bend my knee to 
a woman, I would go and hang myself. Do 
you not think it would be the best thing to do, 
madam ?’—‘It would certainly be the best for 
the woman,’ was the sarcastic reply. 

Dr Abernethy was once called in to attend a 
man who had had a somewhat stormy altercation 
with his better-half, and found the poor man with 
his face all bleeding and marked with the points 
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of her finger-nails. The worthy Doctor could 
not help remonstrating with the woman upon her 
conduct. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘are you not ashamed 
of yourself, treating your husband like this, your 
husband, who is the head of the house—the head 
of all—in fact, your head, madam ?’—‘ Well, 
Doctor,’ fiercely returned the virago, ‘and am I 
not at liberty to scratch my own head ?? 

Having purchased some butter from an Irish- 
woman, the merchant on weighing the lumps 
found them all light weight, and challenged her 
with trying to cheat him.—‘Shure, it’s yer own 
fault if they are light,’ said Biddy; ‘it’s yer 
own fault, sir; for wasn’t it a pound o’ soap 
I bought here that I had in the other end o’ 
the scales when I weighed ’em !’ 

*You’ll grow up very ugly, Daisy, if you make 
faces,—‘ Will I, auntie? Did you make faces 
when you were a little girl? 

At an examination at the College of Surgeons, 
a candidate was asked: ‘What would you do if 
a man was blown up with gunpowder ?’—‘ Wait 
till he came down, was the somewhat cool reply. 
—‘Very good,’ continued the Professor, ‘And 
suppose I was to kick you for such an impertinent 
answer, what muscles would I put in motion ?’— 
‘The flexors and extensors of my arm; for I 
would at once knock you down.’ 

A clergyman reprimanding one of his church 
members for quarrelling so frequently and loudly 
with his wife as to be a source of continual 
annoyance to the neighbours, remarked that the 
Scriptures declared that man and wife were one. 
‘Ay, that may be,’ answered the delinquent ; 
‘but if you were to pass when we were at it, 
you’d think there were a score of us,’ 

An auctioneer in Edinburgh of the name of 
Martin was one day selling some books, and not 
being much of a scholar, he made some awkward 
attempts to unravel the titles of some foreign 
works amongst the number. At last a French 
work was put up, and a young swell, thinking 
to have a laugh at the auctioneer’s expense, 
asked him to read the title again, as he did 
not quite understand it.—‘ Oh!’ said Martin, ‘it’s 
something about manners, and that’s what neither 
you nor me has ower muckle o’’ 

Fénelon, who often bothered Richelieu for 
subscriptions to charitable purposes without any 
success, was one day telling him that he had 
just seen a capital portrait of him. ‘And I 
suppose you would ask it for a subscription ?’ 
said Richelieu with a sneer.—‘ Oh no; I saw there 
was no chance—it was too like you.’ 

Doctor passing a stone-cutter’s yard: ‘Good 
morning, Mr Jones. Hard at work, I see. I 
suppose you finish your gravestones as far as 
“In Memory of,” and then wait for some one to 
die, eh /’—‘Why, yes; unless somebody’s sick 
and you’re doctoring ’em; then L keep right 
on. 

‘You don't love me now, Tom, as you used 
to, said a shrewish wife to her dejected Mowe ; 
‘when we were married first, you often declared 
you were so fond of me you could eat me up.— 
‘Yes, my dear,’ was the melancholy rejoinder ; 
‘and I’ve been sorry ever since I didn’t do it.’ 

A pompous but bald-headed merchant who had 
amassed a considerable fortune was continually 
informing people of the fact that he was a ‘self- 
made man,’ ‘I say with pride, Mr Blank,’ he 


began to a stranger one day, ‘I am a self-made 
man. Nobody helped me. I made myself’ 
‘Well, well,’ interrupted the listener, ‘when you 
were about it, why the dickens did you not put a 
little more hair on the top of your head ?’ 


As land my wife, at the window one day, 
Stood watching a man with a monkey, 
A cart came along with a ‘broth of a boy,’ 
Who was driving a stout little donkey. 


To my wife I then spoke by way of a joke: 
‘There’s a relation of yours in that carriage.’ 

To which she replied, as the donkey she spied ; 
‘Ah, yes, a relation—by marriage.’ 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 


AN interesting collection of antiquities has lately 
been on exhibition in London, consisting of the 
various objects brought to light by Mr Flinders 
Petrie during his recent excavations in Egypt at 
Hawera, on the site of the ancient Labyrinth de- 
scribed by Herodotus. These objects are not so very 
ancient—that is, they belong to the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods, which, although dating back to 
about 300 B.c., is quite modern according to the 
Egyptian standard. Nevertheless, to many people 
these relics, which speak so eloquently of the 
manners and customs of the Romans in Egypt, 
from about the birth of Christ to 200 a.p., and of 
the preceding Ptolemies, better known to us 
historically than their ancient predecessors the 
Pharaohs, will be of more interest than those of 
far greater 

The first thing which strikes us is a series of por- 
traits on wood, so perfect and fresh in appearance, 
that it is difficult to believe that they have been 
buried for nearly two thousand years ; yet such 
is the case, for these portraits represent Romans 
interred during the Ptolemaic period, It is 
singular that the Romans in Egypt should have 
adopted the mode of burial of the Egyptians ; but 
the faces and dress of these portraits are undoubt- 
edly Roman, although they covered the heads of 
mummies beautifully and elegantly swathed in 
the numerous linen bandages peculiar to Egyptian 
burials, but more artisticaily arranged than was 
common in the more ancient mummies, for the 
crossings of the bandages form a beautiful honey- 
comb pattern of extraordinary symmetry, cach 
panel finished with a gilt band. The board upon 
which the portrait was painted was bandaged in 
skilfully over the head, and thus the relatives 
might have the mournful pleasure of contemplat- 
ing the features of the deceased whenever they 
pleased ; and certainly no artist even of modern 
times could have more faithfully portrayed the 
individual than did the portrait-painter of two 
thousand years ago. bs | are evidently what are 
usually called ‘speaking’ likenesses. There is one 
of an old man, who might have been a general, 
or one of the Cvsars, in his white toga, every line 
and furrow of the face carefully delineated ; whilst 
several of the ladies, and particularly two young 
girls, might be exhibited as likenesses of profes- 
sional beauties of the present day. The material 
employed for these durable portraits was a wax 
medium, which has been employed with excellent 
effect in modern times, and might be used more 
frequently with advantage. The beautiful views 


of Greece in the Neue Pinakothek at Munich, 
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executed by order of the old King Ludwig, are of 
this kind ; and we believe some of the pictures in 
the Houses of Parliament, Westminster, are also 
painted on wax. 

The mummies with the portraits were generally 
deposited in unadorned wooden coffins with mov- 
able lids. These coftins, which are not made of 
slabs of wood, but of small pieces neatly joined, 
are raised a few inches from the ground upon four 
short feet; and beside them were placed the four 
canopic vases with animal heads, containing the 
viscerw, such as are always found in Egyptian 
tombs. Several of these jars are exhibited by 
Mr Petrie, as well as some of the flint knives used 
ceremonially, long after the invention of iron, by 
the embalmers in making the necessary incisions 
in the body. 

There are also to be seen funeral wreaths, one 
still adorning the head of a mummy, made of 
flowers, the species of which are still distin- 
guishable ; wheat, barley, and other seeds ; grasses 
and leaves of shrubs. Still more curious are a 
number of toys, some of which are almost identi- 
cal with those prized by boys and girls of to-day. 
There are spinning-tops for the boys, jointed dolls 
for the girls, and a rag-doll for baby ; a wooden 
bird on wheels, and other animals, including a 
crocodile ; a toy bedstead, and a sedan-chair in 
terra-cotta containing a lady, who can be moved 
at pleasure. 

he domestic arts are represented by fragments 
of beautiful embroideries ; a set of bobbins such 
as are still used for lace-making; a bundle of 
leather-workers’ needles and awl; spindles, and a 
dress made of coarse linen, with two broad purple 
bands inserted, just as represented in some of the 
portraits—the purple bands probably denoting the 
rank of the wearer, There is also a pair of short 
knitted socks made to tie round the ankle, and 
with a separate division for the great toe; this, of 
course, was for the convenience of the wearer of 
sandals ; but it is amusing to find that the ‘fad’ 
of the hygienists of the Health Exhibition is at 
least as ancient as the Christian era, only the 
Egyptians had a reason for separated toes, which 
those who wear boots have not. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of the 
objects discovered is a lens of thick glass resem- 
bling the bull’s-eye of a lantern, but suggesting 
the possibility that the Egyptians might have 
known more of the magnifying power of glass 
than we give them credit for, and may even have 
possessed telescopes. 

A large case at one end of the room in the 
Egyptian Hall, in which Mr Flinders Petrie’s 
discoveries are appropriately exhibited, contains 
a beautiful collection of Egyptian antiquities of 
an older date than those we have been Dectibing 
—hundreds of those well-known curious little 
images of gods in blue porcelain, jewels of gold, 
necklaces, rings, bracelets, and ear-rings, among 
which we noticed some fine pearls; numerous 
scarabii, and other curious and interesting objects, 
serving to show the high development of art in 
Egypt at a very early period. 

here shall we look for the beginnings of that 
art? In Mr Flinders Petrie’s collection we see it 
as it existed in Roman times; in the British 
Museum we can trace it back into far remote pre- 
historic times; but it seems even then as vigorous, 
and in many respects as perfect, as in the more 


modern period. Yet buried beneath the magnifi- 
cent ruins of the cities and tombs of the Pharaohs, 
and even incorporated with the tufa out of which 
these tombs were constructed, are found rude 
flint implements, telling of a time when all this 
magnificent civilisation had no existence. Where 
shall we look for the transition stage, the period 
between the users of flint implements and the 
builders of the Pyramids? and how shall we esti- 
mate the time which has elapsed since the valley 
of the Nile was first occupied by man? 

The recent discoveries of Mr Flinders Petrie 
and fellow-workers have done much to elucidate 
doubtful points in Egyptian history. We are 
daily discovering proofs of the truthfulness of the 
writings of Herodotus, Lake Moris and the Laby- 
rinth are no longer myths; the Shepherd kings 
have been made known to us; and the Pharaohs 
of Joseph and of Moses seem to be identified. 
Who shall say how much more of the hidden 
story written on the stones and on the tombs of 
ancient Egypt may be revealed to us by the 
zealous explorers, of whom Mr Flinders Petrie is 
chief? Let us hope that the British Museum 
may be enriched by these recent finds, 


DEAD. 


A quaint old cottage was on a hill, 
With latticed panes and a doorway low ; 
(I know not whether it be there still, 
For this was many years ago). 
And a lady was singing there all the day— 
Singing, and moving to and fro ; 
But now she is under the damp brown clay 
(For this was many years ago). 


And there, the latticed panes outside, 
The roses bloomed all white and red ; 

Oh, they were sweet in the summer-tide, 
But in the winter they were dead, 

The roses died in the winter cold... . 
It must be winter now, I know, 

For the lady lies in the clinging mould 
(But this was many years ago). 


Then she would sing there, day by day, 
And one would come over the hills at eve, 
And oft they would pause in the little doorway, 
Those dreamers of dreams that Love can weave. 
And oft they would stand on the green hill’s brow 
When the winds were hushed and the sun was low— 
What does he think of that old time now? 
(For this was many years ago). 


‘The red-rose-bloom was on her cheek, 
The summer sunshine in her hair ; 
And she is dead! . . . she does not speak, 
But her eyes—they follow me everywhere ! 
And most, when falls the sombre night, 
And wavering shadows blacker grow, 
They haunt me with their mournful light— 
A dream of many years ago !’ 
Paut Watsu, 
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